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AT ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, TAICHUNG 


Fr. Charles Chen and congregation grouped in 
the church garden after the third of the newly- 
instituted English services. 
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BISHOP’S MESSAGE 
“You are the light of the world’ 


‘To be free in the Spirit 

Is to rise up and soar 

Above all barriers, 

Invoked by the LIGHT of the world.’ 


(From CCA’S ‘In God’s Image’, March 1987) 


According to Archbishop William Temple (1881-1944) in his book, ‘Readings in St. 
John’s Gospel’, we discover that there is a doctrine of ‘I AM’ throughout the Johannine 
narrations: — 


I am the bread of life (6:35) 

I am the light of the world (8:12) 

I am the door of the sheepfold (10:7) 

I am the good shepherd COP IE 

I am the resurrection andl amlife (11:25) 

I am the way, I am the truth and J am life CDSE) 
I am the real vine (14:6) 


From Eastertide to Whitsuntide, the things that Christians are most concemed with are 
the ‘light of the world’ and the resurrected life, eternal life. In his sermon on the mount, 
Jesus said, ‘You are the light of the world’, ‘Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and given glory to your. Father in heaven.’ (Mtt. 5:14,16) 

At the great Easter Vigil service, we lit our candles from the Paschal Candle, which 
symbolises the light of the sacrificial Lamb, Jesus Christ himself. After one’s candle is 
lit, one should pass on the light to one’s neighbours. It is not a light for oneself alone. 
Pass on the good news, pass on the salvation to others, because our lights are lit by Christ’s 
new light as our lives should be by his new life. 

The light we receive from Christ is to be shared. However much we may devote 
ourselves to worship, to our religion, however firmly we may hold our faith, unless we 
are doing our best to share with others, that worship, that faith, is largely useless. 

After Christ’s resurrection and ascension, God gave us the Holy Spirit, the Giver of 
Life (Nicene Creed). He who follows His guidance will have life in all its fullness. Jesus 
said, ‘I have come that you may have life, and have it more abundantly.’ (John 10:10) 
St. Paul also said, ‘for the written law condemns to death, but the Spirit gives Life.’ (2 
Cor 3:6) Here, ‘Life’ often has a much deeper meaning, and signifies the ‘life of the soul’. 
The fact that Jesus did not remain in the tomb is an assurance to us that we, too, live on 
after what, as far as the world is concerned, is death. On each Easter (Sunday) morning, 
we rejoice not only at our Lord’s new life, but at the promise of our new life, too. 

We must have light in our life — the light that shines out from the teaching and 
example of Jesus. If we do so, it will lead to the light of everlasting life. 


Your servant in Christ, 


+P.yY. CHEUNG 
Bishop of Taiwan 


STOP PRESS Late in the evening of May 5, Bishop Cheung was readmitted to hospital. 
The next afternoon he underwent another long operation. He is to receive chemotherapy 
and is expected to remain in hospital fora month. Please pray for him, and for Mrs. Cheung. 


THE CONVOCATION 


The 27th Annual Convocation was held from 5th to 7th February at St. John’s and 
St. Mary’s Institute of Technology at Hsinpu. Delegates were housed on the two completed 
floors of the new dormitory block, of which the third storey was still being built. The 
College catering staff were assisted by members of the Students’ Christian Fellowship, who 
gave up part of their winter vacation to help in this way. 


Following Holy Eucharist in Advent Chapel, the meeting began in the Sun Yat Sen 
classroom. Bishop Cheung’s charge to the Convocation was an earnest plea to all clergy 
and laity to pledge themselves to systematic tithing. Our parishes cannot, he said, continue 
to rely so heavily on income from their kindergartens, since the new public kindergartens 
planned by the government will be very competitive. But, much more importantly, tithing 
is the biblical foundation for giving to God. In fact, the Bishop pointed out, this payment 
of one-tenth of one’s income was obligatory and only gifts made in addition to this were 
considered to be sacrificial giving. 


After this address, to save the Bishop from becoming too tired after his recent opera- 
tions, five delegates were chosen to chair one each of the five sessions. 


The greater part of the meeting was taken up with elections, the first being that of 
the Search Committee to prepare for the election of the next bishop. The committee’s 
task was first to work out a suggested profile of the new bishop, considering the needs 
of the diocese at this juncture, and then to draw up a list of nominations. The election 
meeting is planned for August of this year, with the consecration to follow at some date 
which fits in with the movements of the Presiding Bishop. Please pray that God will guide 
all concerned with the election. 


The final session was devoted to clergy reports, general questions and discussion. 
Items of interest included the following: 


In response to a question as to whether tithing should be compulsory, the Bishop 
indicated that that was not his intention. Deacon Bow said that our giving to God 
should be thought of not so much as an obligation but as a joyful expression 
of our gratitude to God for all that He gives us. 

Fr. David Chee commented on the Lay Theological Series which has been con- 
ducted for some years, with pleasing success, in the northern part of the island. 
Fr. Jason Ke reported on the encouraging number of young people in Chiayi and 
Da Lin who have expressed interest in Bible study, but spoke of his concern 
at the amount of time the clergy must spend in managing kindergartens. 


During the Convocation, the Bishop presented a special plaque to Mr. William S.C. 
Wang in recognition of his fifteen years of faithful and valuable service as Treasurer to the 
Diocese and of the Convocation. Mr. Wang has now retired, and is replaced by Mr. K.L. 
Tseng. 


TOWARDS INDIGENISATION OF THE CHURCH — THE PROBLEM 
OF CHRISTIAN FUNERALS IN CHINA 


A traditional Chinese funeral is a very noticeable, elaborate and lengthy proceeding. 
The large marquee which is erected after the death commonly occupies the whole, or 
almost the whole, width of what is normally a public thoroughfare — footpath, alley or 
even one lane of a main street — sometimes for weeks. Its open end reveals banks of floral 
arrangements, stacks of food gifts, a photograph of the deceased and burning incense. 
The taoist rites are performed every seventh day for seven weeks and include long intoned 
prayers and strident music, often well into the night. The procession must be held on a 
day which the fortune tellers deem auspicious and is therefore usually one of many, each 
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with its long trail of flower- 74 
decked vans, lorries carrying 
bands of musicians, and others 
with electric organs or speakers 
relaying recorded music. Some- 
times there are groups of 
mourners on foot, wearing 
hoods of coarse white or @ 
yellow cloth. The provision @ 
of all this, and the funeral @ 
feast, is extremely expensive 
and the length and splendour 
of the processing are status 
symbols, being an indication FX 
of the wealth of the deceased &@ 
and his family. 

Carrying out the priestly 
duties associated with death 
and burial often poses serious 
problems for our clergy in a 
Taiwan. Most of them have stories ‘i tell of the difficulties encountered when nema 
of the family affected hold differing religious views. For example, one was asked to 
conduct a funeral and found that, of the three daughters of the deceased, one was an 
Episcopalian, the second belonged to another denomination and the third practised a 
non-Christian religion. In another case, the deceased was the only Christian in the family. 
In another, the only Christian was also the eldest son and, as such, was being expected 
to lead the traditional Taoist rites, which he could not do. 

This problem was the first item dealt with at a conference, in Taichung in March, 
of all our clergy. The members of the Worship Committee had asked for a discussion on 
the extent to which customary Chinese rites might be incorporated in a Christian funeral. 
At their invitation, to introduce the subject and to give some lead to the thinking, the 
Rey. Dr. Graham Ogden presented a paper on “Biblical Theology and Funeral Rites: Some 
Thoughts on Contextualisation”’. 

Fr. Ogden first examined the biblical attitude to death, beginning with the Old Testa- 
ment, in which long life was seen as a blessing from God, and the fact that the good some- 
times die young therefore became a theological problem for the wise men and the psalmists. 
Nor was there, he said, any concept of a distinction made after death between the good 
and the evil, so that the justice of God was in question. 

There followed, between the Old and New Testaments, the attempts at resolving the 
problem of death, the Sadducees maintaining that there was nothing after it and the 
Pharisees believing in eternal reward or punishment — the view with which Jesus also sided. 

Fr. Ogden next outlined the biblical rites marking death, mentioning the great import- 
ance attached to the reverent disposal of the body as a sign of honour for the deceased. 
He said that, of the ritual carried out, we know that there was mourning, generally for 
seven days and with mourners dressed in sackcloth and sometimes smeared with ashes 
as outward signs of sorrow. Mourning and lamenting were important elements; special 
music was composed and elegies were written recalling the life of the deceased and praising 
their deeds. Consolation for the family came from good memories of the deceased and, 
of vital importance, from the existence of children to follow on. 

For the present problem of how to mark Christian death in China, Fr. Ogden advised 
the following principles: 

. Showing proper respect for the body of the deceased, treating it with care and 
disposing of it in the most reasonable manner. 
Burial or cremation is acceptable. 
Funeral costs should be kept to a minimum. 
Opportunity should be given for the family to express its grief and lament the loss. 
The Christian community should give comfort and support. 
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6. There should be an opportunity for some public and private recognition of the 
deceased. 
7. The overall theme should be one of hope in the resurrection. 


He then suggested some things to be determined and considered in working out a pattern 
for funeral proceedings that would be appropriate for Chinese Christians. These included 
the meaning of the traditional customs and 
whether, if not in conflict with the Christian 
theme of Hope, they could be given a Christian 
significance; what should be included in the 
liturgy to express the principles given; what 
outward forms could be used to express grief 
and lamentation as well as hope, e.g. sackcloth, 
special musical instruments and music; the main 
purpose of any funeral sermon; what form of 
memorial might best be made; whether the 
emphasis is different when dealing with Chris- 
tians whose families do not share their faith 
and, if so, why it is. 
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In the discussion which followed, some 
of the points raised were: Fr. Ogden with the Rev. Michael Liu 


Chinese ceremonies, also including weddings, are designed for the living, the 
purpose being to make an impact on the participants so that they will be brought 
to think about the meaning of life and to conduct their lives better. 

Some Christian denominations pray only for the living at funerals. Our service 
should include prayers for both the living and the deceased. 

In families of “mixed” religion, there is competition among the members to have 
the say in how the funeral is to be conducted. The Christian member will feel 
defeated if the Vicar withdraws from the fray. At the same time, Christian clergy 
cannot just join in a non-Christian funeral. 

The liturgy we have at present presupposes that not only the deceased and his 
family but all the people at the funeral are Christians and that it is carried out in 
a church. 

Some kind of liturgy is needed which people of other faiths, or no faith at all, 
can understand and participate in. The language used should be inclusive and 
anyone should be allowed to be a pall-bearer. 

With a “mixed” funeral, the Christian rite usually comes after the widely observed 
rites have already been performed. It is then difficult to control the situation, 
for example, the carrying of burning incense sticks. 

The Chinese have a ritual in which the body is officially placed in the coffin, 
whereas the Western funeral begins with the body already in the coffin, in the 
church. 

As regards loud crying or wailing, we must not try to impose Western sanctions 
on a Chinese funeral — it may be that, for Chinese people, loud crying helps to 
ventilate their feelings. 

If a Buddhist or Taoist funeral has already been carried out, a Christian memorial 
service can be held. 

To fit in with the requirements of Chinese tradition, one Christian family had a 
memorial service held every seventh day until the forty-ninth, although the burial 
had taken place soon after the death. 

Should there be flowers at funerals? Do they mask the fact of death, or are they 
a sign of hope? 


The meeting concluded that the Worship Committee should begin work on a new 
funeral service, using as a starting point the Anglican service from Singapore, which is also 
a society of several peoples and religions, including a large proportion of Chinese. 
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MORE ABOUT NIR 


With newspapers, magazines, television and radio broadcasts constantly reminding us 
of the tremendous problems of our South African brothers and sisters, of all colours, we 
may sometimes be tempted to despair of being able in any way to offer help. There is, 
however, a movement of vital importance which needs our support. In a second article, 
in Church Scene, November 14, 1986, Gerald Davis has written: 


THE LARGELY UNSEEN WORK OF RECONCILIATION GOES 
ON IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Behind the scenes, a potentially critical work of reconciliation is being attempted in 
South Africa as the African Enterprise organisation works through a deep commitment 
to the land and its apartheid problem. Called “National Initiative for Reconciliation’’, 
it struggles to work out the mission of the people of God in evangelism tightly linked 
with a social stance. The NIR began late in 1985 but gathered momentum in 1986. In 
October 1986, a major NIR meeting was held in Johannesburg, designed to draw churches 
and church leaders into committed involvement and Mr. Malcolm Graham, AE’s deputy 
team leader, described it as “exceptionally good’. In November, the same effort was 
mounted in Durban. “We’re encouraging people in the pews to get involved,” he said. 
Involved? In what? 


NIR has many faces. One is Michael Cassidy’s as he spends time with top people. He 
said in January (1986) he would spend much of the year sipping tea with top people, 
trying to nurture trust and confidence, and that’s exactly what he has done. 


Another is the “teamlet exercise”. NIR has recruited groups of three to work together 
— always one black, usually a coloured, usually an Anglophile white and an Afrikaaner 
white — who seek church meetings in their general area. There are five teamlets in 
Capetown, four in Johannesburg, and a number in Pietermaritzburg (where AE’s base 
is located) which stem directly out of the AE organisation itself. This is actually a fairly 
good national spread apart from the eastern Cape region. Pretoria is less than an hour’s 
drive from Johannesburg, Pietermaritzburg an hour’s fast drive from Durban, and Capetown 
has a substantial hinterland. 


Nellis Dupre of AE described the way NIR is working out — in this case a move in 
Johannesburg — recently this way: “The first meeting we all attended was on a Saturday 
morning, called by Michael (Cassidy), and he’d asked a number of church leaders and 
people in the churches to meet him and plan and discuss the church’s response to the 
critical situation we find ourselves in. Michael was very concerned that the church was 
silent. Because of the state of emergency, Michael was afraid that the Church of Jesus 
Christ was being silenced, itself a very unhealthy thing. We met up at Bedford View for 
six hours, which wasn’t really long enough for 60 or 70 people to get agreement on what 
the churches should do, but I must say — and I do praise God for this — He brought people 
together in a marvellous way. We did discuss the state of the nation and then we got into 
small groups to discuss what we should be doing about it. It was amazing, the groups 
all came back, some with one proposal, some with two. The meeting was characterised 
by a lack of anger — which I had actually expected: some of our black people are coming 
out of the most awful situations in the townships. Well there was no sense that we needed 
to be making statements about what the churches feel, or what we deplore. There was 
a mood to say, ‘Guys, let’s get to it.’ For example, we felt we should get the churches 
involved in informal education in the black areas. We thought that the churches must 
be identifying with suffering. The churches must be giving leadership training which would 
enable black people to assume positions of leadership in the churches. We needed to have 
programmes to help local congregations become involved in local reconciliative activities. 
And there was some talk of the need for a large gathering of Christians again as a sign of 
hope. 


“Then the teamlet programme during the next week..... we had a teamlet blitz in 
the Johannesburg area: three teams, all of three people — one black, one English-speaking, 
one Afrikaaner — and on the Sunday, for instance, each teamlet had three meetings, so 
during the week thousands and thousands were covered with the message of the Gospel 
and reconciliation. I attended the first meeting in St. George’s, Parktown. I must say a 
teamlet has to be seen to be believed. Somehow the Spirit seems able to use all three 
messages, and the combination of them, to challenge people in a remarkable way. The 
mere fact of having three people like that ministering in a church is highly unusual: I don’t 
think St. George’s (Anglican) has ever had the blessing given by a dominee (white Afrikaans 
minister) before, for example. 


“On the Sunday evening I went out to Linden, Trinity Methodist, where a group of 
churches got together. The church was absolutely packed. Tony Balcomb challenged 
the people really to get involved in reconciliation. Were they going to be part of a com- 
munity that was a unity-church type body, or not? After a moment of prayer, he asked 
those who wanted to get involved to stand up. Six or seven hundred people stood, about 
95% of all those present. This is the kind of response we have come to expect when the 
teamlets go out.” 


A major cause of concern for NIR at the moment is the education area. What is 
happening here cannot be disclosed fully but business houses, churches and others are 
doing what they can, locally, to provide informal, often secret, access to education for 
people prevented from schooling in their home centres because of the boycotts of the 
official system which enshrines white superiority in education. ‘We’re also talking about 
the day when the churches can get back into formal education in an aggressive kind of 
way,” Malcolm Graham says. They were largely forced out of it by government control 
some years ago, when they refused to accept responsibility for what the government 
required of them in return for the education subsidy needed to make most of them viable. 


Not unrelated is the programme of youth camps. So far, the AE Centre at Pieter- 
maritzburg has been inundated with 50 to 70 young people from black townships for 10 
to 14 days at a time to experience integrated social life, worship, prayer, leadership training 
and living. The latest group was from the Grahamstown area. Next year (1987), AE plans 
eight such camps — a huge dislocation of the centre’s normal programme, but indicative 
of how dominant the NIR cause is in AE. 


Finally, NIR has mounted a structured prayer offensive. A Capetown woman, Mrs 
Els van Wyk, has taken on the task of national prayer coordinator. 


Lots of local initiatives have sprung from the NIR itself. For instance, a “‘theological 
definitions conference’’, planned by the western Cape local committee and held at Stellen- 
bosch, a major university centre, had the theological basis and definition of reconciliation 
as its agenda. 


There have also been a number of occasions when local NIR groups have quickly 
mounted inter-racial teams of Christians to help rebuild or repair township houses 
immediately after riots. This might seem a minor thing but anything done inter-racially 
in South Africa is remarkable for its unfamiliarity and requires a lot of courage, apart 
from being hard work. 


But above all, the design is to create networks of trust across the barriers of race 
and wealth, while shamelessly denouncing apartheid for the dangerous sin that it is. 


(Note: As mentioned in the last issue of ‘Friendship’, the NIR is in great need of our 
prayers and of funds for its work. Donations, made payable to “African Enterprise NIR’’, 
may be sent to any of the three offices of African Enterprise, at these addresses: 

PO Box 988, Pasadena, CA 91102, U.S/A. 

GPO Box 4282, Sydney, Australia 2001 

PO Box 647, Pietermaritzburg, Natal 3200, South Africa Editor.) 
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LAY COMMITTEE HELPS A NEW ORDINAND 


Good Shepherd Church is about to lose one of its most Hag 
familiar faces. For many years, Margaret Hanson has been a 
more than stalwart member of its congregation and has con- 
tributed greatly to its worship and welfare, particularly in the 
two demanding roles of pianist/choirmistress for the English 
congregation and producer of the “Good News”, which has 
given readers not only current information and reminders 
about parish afairs, but a valuable share in her spiritual reading, 
in the form of excerpts and quotations which she has found 
meaningful and challenging. 

Margaret, usually more affectionately called Maggie, @ 
has been in Taiwan for over fourteen years. After spending 
the last six of them as a counsellor at Taipei American School, 
she has felt called to a wider kind of service, in the ordained 
ministry. In such parish leadership and counselling, she sees 
her particular function as one of learning and growing with ‘ 
her people in the spiritual life, and in working for healing and reconciliation. 

During the first part of this year, as a preliminary to her being accepted for sponsor- 
ship by the Diocese of Rhode Island, Margaret was required to meet periodically with a 
small group of lay people and work with them through a series of ‘self-examination’ 
questions designed to help all the members to define more clearly the meaning of vocation 
and to assess and clarify Margaret’s own calling. Although the members of this group 
all belong to Good Shepherd congregation, they come from a considerable variety of church 
backgrounds and, partly because of this, found their task exceptionally worthwhile. It 
involved a good deal of soul-searching, both as ‘homework’ and during the discussions, 
on such broad topics as ‘My own spiritual development from early childhood on’, ‘Qualities 
of people, ordained and otherwise, who have ministered to me’, ‘What are my strengths 
and weaknesses and for what kinds of ministry am [| thereby suited?’ and ‘For which, if 
any, of these kinds of ministry is ordination necessary?’ The more specific questions 
which participants had to consider required each person to think very carefully about 
his or herown Christian life and commitment and all felt that, in the discussions which 
followed, they learned much more about themselves and each other and formed bonds 
of friendship and understanding at a deeper level than before. 

This type of exercise, it was suggested, would be a valuable and intergrating activity 
for any small group of Christians, perhaps in a Lenten study group. The material came 
from the Diocese of Rhode Island. 

Margaret will be leaving Taiwan early in June for a well-earned and eagerly anticipated 
holiday at home in the U.S.A. before entering the General Seminary in New York in 
September. We all wish her well in her studies and many blessings in this expansion and 
deepening of her Christian life and service, and look forward to seeing her back at Good 
Shepherd for her time of in-service training. 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


U.T.O. Service A special service was held in St. John’s Cathedral, Taipei, on January 15 
for the Episcopal Churchwomen and other people of Taiwan. This was the annual service 
at which the United Thank Offerings, collected from all parishes, are presented. It is held 
in the section of the island where the current chairwoman resides and was therefore in 
Taipei this time, where Mrs. Marina Lin and her family live. 

About sixty people attended the Holy Eucharist, at which Fr. David Chee and then 
Bishop Cheung each gave a short address. Fr. Chee spoke on St. Paul’s teaching that in 
Christ there is no distinction between men and women, and the Bishop’s theme was 
‘Mutual responsibility and interdependence in the Body of Christ’. The Dean, the Very 
Reverend John Chien, celebrated and a ladies’ choir conducted by his wife led the singing. 
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This was one of Mrs. Lin’s last official occasions as Chairwoman of the E.C.W. After 
three years of active and enthusiastic leadership, she retired in February. At the Convoca- 
tion, the sincere thanks of the Diocese for her faithful service were expressed. The new 
Chairwoman is Mrs. Yang Chou Yun Kuang of St. Paul’s Church, Kaohsiung. Please pray 
for Mrs. Chou in this important undertaking. 


College Magazine at Hsinpu During the last session of the Convocation, the President of 
S.J.S.M.I.T., Dr. Yeh, distributed copies of the College’s first magazine, published to mark 
its 20th anniversary. Besides presenting the College and its work to new people, the aim 
has been to involve the students themselves in the writing and production of the magazine. 
Dr. Yeh said that the College also hoped to use this as one method of reviewing its work 
and taking stock of where it is. 


New Music During the clergy conference at Taichung in March, the Reverend Michael 
Liu, just returned from his studies in the U.S.A., used some video-tapes he had made at 
the General Seminary to bring new ideas for our worship in Taiwan. In the first, he himself 
was singing, with organ accompaniment, his adaptation of the 51st psalm, in Chinese, to 
an English tune. Copies had been given out so that the clergy could practise the setting. 
In the second, Fr. Liu showed the celebration of a sung Eucharist in the General Seminary’s 
chapel. Fr. Liu is the director of music for the Taiwan Episcopal Church. Copies of five 
other psalms were also distributed, and these are also being published in the Chinese 
monthly church paper. 


English Services in Taichung The number of people coming from overseas to live and work 
in Taichung has been increasing and it was at the instigation of some of the committed 
Christians among them that a weekly service in | / 
English has been begun at St. James’ Church. | 
The first one, which was Morning Prayer, was 
held on March lst and was conducted by two 
licensed layreaders: Mr Eugene Dugan (r.) . 
came to Taiwan with his wife a few months ago 
to work with General Dynamics and Dr. Allen § 
Haslup (l.) is a heart specialist at Chang Hwa f 
Christian Hospital. He and his wife, during the 
seven years they have been here, have often 
come up to Taipei and attended the English 
service at Good Shepherd. In the centre is the 
Vicar of St. James’, Fr. Charles Chen. — sien 

On March 8th, Bishop Cheung travelled to meen to commission Mr. ian as 
lay readerin-charge of the Western congregation. Sixteen Westerners and seven Chinese 
people were at the service. 

Fr. Chen is making every effort to support the Western congregation and help it to 
grow. On March 15th he celebrated their first service of Holy Communion. | A visiting 
layman, Mr. Mark Albrecht, gave an address on what being ‘born again’ really means. 

Please pray for Mr. Dugan and Dr. Haslup and for the continuation of this ministry. 
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LETTERS TO THE BISHOP 


From Mrs. Katherine Kennedy, 1001 Wilder Avenue, Honolulu HI 96822 


It was such a joy to be remembered by the 27th Convocation of the Diocese of 
Taiwan. I am so happy for all that my husband was able to do for its growth in past years. 
I’m afraid I did very little but pray for the success of your work, which | shall continue 
to do. 

That last two day visit we made together to Taiwan will always be a beautiful memory 
to me. 

Please give my fond regards to anyone who remembers me, especially your Lucy. 


Sincerely, 
Katherine Kennedy 


From Miss An-Veng Loh, 2300 “G” Laguna Street, Concord CA 94520 


Thank you and my friends in Taiwan for remembering me at the 27th Convocation. 

It is hard to realise that you are reaching the time for retirement. I trust that you 
can be proud of what you have accomplished through these years. 

May the Holy Spirit guide you and the Search Committee, while you are undertaking 
this important responsibility. 


With my thanks and prayers, 
An-Veng Loh 


From the Rev. Dr. Peyton G. Craighill, 1 Narwyn Lane, Narbeth, PA 19072 


Thanks so much for the greeting from the Diocesan Convocation. That continuing 
relationship means more to me than I can say. In particular, my prayers will be with you 
as the search process begins for a new bishop. It doesn’t seem so long ago since I was the 
chairman of the last search committee that called you for our bishop! 

You will be interested to know that our bishop here has asked me to develop a 
diocesan training program for vocational (permanent) deacons. I will continue full-time 
at Episcopal Academy for another school year while I organise the program, and then 
I will change over to the new position. I] am very excited about this. 

All of you continue in my prayers constantly. Do remember me to my brothers and 
sisters in Christ in Taiwan. 


Sincerely, 
Peyton 


“THERE’S A HOME FOR LITTLE CHILDREN” ...... IN TAIPEI 


There are still many people, though probably mainly of the older generation, who 
are familiar with the name of Gladys Aylward, the English missionary to China about 
whose life and work the book, The Small Woman, was written and who was portrayed 
by Ingrid Bergman in the film, The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. 

The orphanage which this courageous lady founded in Mainland China later moved 
across to Taiwan, first to an old hotel in Peitou and then to Tien Mu, in the north of Taipei. 
Unfortunately, the land beside the second home was resumed for a new road, leaving the 
children no playground, so another move was made. At this second site in Tien Mu, it is 
still under the care of one of our Anglicans, Miss Kathleen Langton-Smith, who came from 
England twenty-three years ago to work with Gladys Aylward for the last six years of that 
lady’s life, and who took over management of the orphanage after her death in 1970. 

In earlier days the orphanage, later renamed ‘Children’s Home’, had as many as 110 
children at one time, including some babies and toddlers. In its present situation, its 
capacity is forty and the youngest are over three years old, since it has become too difficult 
to provide the kind of care necessary for infants. Currently there are thirty-one children, 
more than half of whom are of high schooi age. 

Children are usually taken into the Home on the advice of pastors, missionaries and 
other church folk who come across situations in which this step is necessary — cases of 
real hardship and stress. The father of three of the little girls, for example, was killed in 
a motorcycle accident in which his wife suffered severe injuries, including brain damage 
which led to her eventual suicide. Another child’s mother was murdered by his father, 
who is now in prison. Two others are the great-grandchildren of an old lady whom Miss 
Langton-Smith was taken to visit. This lady, of over eighty years and also a cripple, was 
trying, in a one-roomed house, to look after her sixty-year-old son, bed-ridden after two 
strokes and unable to speak, her grandson, who was terminally ill and whose wife had 
died giving birth to their second child, and his two children. She was getting some medical 
assistance, but was having to get up at 4 o’clock every morning to go to the market, prepare 
food and do what housework she could manage. 
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The Home is a Christian one and all the children are baptised, some before and some 
after they come in. The boys stay until they are fourteen, the girls till fifteen or some- 
times longer in special circumstances; for instance, one girl stayed until the age of eighteen 
and then went to a Bible College. Some of those who leave at fifteen are assisted in finding 
work amongst other Christians. Others go on to the Holy Word Orphanage, where Mrs. 
Wang looks after them and they learn skills which will help them to find employment 
later. Occasionally the circumstances of relatives change and they take a child back. There 
is also a Home regulation that if a widower remarries, so that there are two parents again, 
the child must return to them. 

Miss Langton-Smith and her staff work hard to make the place a real home. Coming 
in the front gate, one’s first impression is certainly not of an institution. There is a small 
but pretty front garden with trees, flowering shrubs and plants, some swings donated by the 
Lions Club, a little pond and two black and grey ducks — the children’s pets. The building 
was originally two, which were joined together with doorways between them. Inside and 
out, it is clean and homely, with simple, well-kept furnishings. The tables and benches in 
the dining room are painted red — China’s favourite colour. There are several rooms downs- 
tairs, including a sitting room, a general purposes room for the children and two for them to 
study in. Upstairs in the dormitories, the double-decker beds are pushed together in a long 
line, each large sheet and eiderdown covering three or four of the beds, since the children 
are happier being close together in this way. There is also a nursery with cots, a relic of the 
old days, but although the youngest child likes to play there with her dolls, she prefers to 
sleep with her older sister in the wide dormitory bed. 


One thing that helps a great deal in the smooth running of the Home and, even more 
importantly, in giving the children a sense of security, is that all the staff have been with 
Miss Langton-Smith for many years. One of these, whom she refers to as her ‘right hand 
man’, was originally employed as a kindergarten teacher in the days when there were tiny 
children. She is now the secretary and general assistant and Miss Langton-Smith hopes that 
she may eventually take over, when she herself retires. There are two other ladies, house 
mothers, who care for the children. The kitchen is the domain of a cheerful, kindly-looking 
man who is not only an excellent cook but also a good shopper who can make the most of 
the food money at the markets, so as to provide enjoyable and nutritious meals. These 
people live in, and there is also a part-time laundress. 

In this stable and peaceful atmosphere the children spend several happy years. In 
what free time there is left between study times — which is not much for children in Asia — 
they frequently help with household and garden chores of their own free will. On the 
afternoon we visited, one of the boys had asked if he might clean out the duck pond, which 
was brimming with fresh water as we left. It is very understandable, and not at all surpri- 
sing, that the older children do not want to leave. Fortunately, the Holy Word home is 
not far away and they have come to know Mrs. Wang at the combined Christmas parties, 
so this provides some continuity for those who move there. . 

The relatives of the children do not usually visit them. Some of the Chinesé members 
of the Taipei International Women’s Club and other friends of the Home sometimes take 
two or three of them at a time for an outing, but the staff must be careful not to let some 
children be specially favoured, as this would quite naturally make for bad feeling. Occa- 
sionally the staff manage to take the children out together, though if the trip is to a place 
like the zoo, only the older ones can go, for fear of losing the little ones. At Chinese New 
Year, the major festival of the year, as many as possible go to relatives or to T.I.W.C. women 
for the holiday, so that they will not grow up without this important part of their cultural 
heritage. 

The Home is not under state control, so Miss Langton-Smith is free to manage it as 
she considers best. Her status in Taiwan is peculiar, as a result of her taking over from 
Gladys Aylward. The government regulations demand that every children’s home keep 
a. register of all the children and that this register be under the name of a Chinese person. 
Gladys Aylward was a naturalised Chinese citizen but at her death the problem arose of 
what Miss Langton-Smith was to do to take over her work. Very providentially, the head 
of the committee which arranged the state funeral for Miss Aylward was Mme. Chiang, 
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who has been very kind. Through her assistance, Miss Langton-Smith was allowed to 
continue to run the Home, the only non-Chinese person who may use her own name and 
seal on such a register. (As a mark of his respect for Miss Aylward, the late President 
Chiang Kai Shek presented a piece of his own calligraphy, one of the last he wrote before 
his own final illnes and death, for her funeral. The translation is: She spread love to all 
people. It now hangs in the sitting room of the Home.) 

For all Miss Langton-Smith’s years of experience, the task of making ends meet is not 
an easy one. Most of the time she succeeds, but with food, clothes, school fees and books 
for thirty-one youngsters, wages to pay and the house to keep in order, it needs constant 
hard work. The rent, too, is high and the landlord will not sell, because it is too good a 
source of income for him. In spite of this, he refuses to make even the most vital repairs. 
When last year’s typhoon took off most of the roof, causing much damage, and when the 
iron gates rotted on their hinges, it was Miss Langton-Smith who, after many fruitless 
requests, had to foot the bill, even though funds available to her do not allow for such 
emergencies. There are even occasions on which, with all her careful budgeting, they 
run short of rice and cooking oil — and this in China! 

Finance comes mainly from England, where three trustees are responsible for collecting 
and transmitting the donations. Some money also comes from the U.S.A. and Canada, 
and Miss Langton-Smith’s ‘holidays’ are taken up, as Miss Aylward’s used to be, with 
extensive tours of deputation work in all three countries. Occasionally local people make 
donations of food. 

There have, of course, been many memorable incidents at the Home. One particularly 
delightful story is that of their cleaning man and the missing duck. Many attempts had 
been made to bring this man to the Christian faith, but in vain. One morning, Miss Langton- 
Smith came upon one of the:small children looking very woebegone. The child told her 
that one of the ducks had disappeared. A search was immediately organised and the whole 
house, garden and neighbouring area were examined in detail but there was no sign of the 
duck. By this time the lunch was ready, after which Miss Langton-Smith worked in her 
office. Coming downstairs in mid-afternoon, she was amazed to see a number of the 
children kneeling in a ring in the sitting room. Asked what they were doing, they replied, 
‘We’re praying for our duck.”’ So she joined them. Not long afterwards, some neighbours 
came in carrying the duck. They had noticed it in one of their trees. ““But we searched 
every tree,” the cleaning man exclaimed, ‘and it was definitely not there!” To Miss 
Langton-Smith he then said, ‘“‘The children prayed about the duck, didn’t they? I WANT 
THEIR GOD!” 

Miss Langton-Smith feels very gratified to know that three of her ‘old boys’ are now 
pastors in Taiwan. Another, who was adopted by an American couple, is a doctor in 
Hawaii. (In the early days of the 
Home, when it cared for very = 
small children, some of these aa 
were adopted out. The last g 
joined a U.S. military family @ 
just before these forces were Be 
recalled.) 

One Christmas, Miss Lang- 
ton-Smith opened her door to #4 
a crowd of people and found, 
to her great pleasure, that 
they were ‘old’ boys and girls | 
from all round the island who 
had planned this surprise visit Fa 
and come with spouses and 
children to see her and the staff. 
This was surely a fitting tribute . : 4 
to the love and care they had ram Be F a er 
known as part of her large Miss Langton-Smith with two of her staff 
family. and the smaller children 


